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* 
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To take the management of any affair of public concern from the 
man, who has almoſt *brought it to a concluſion, is regarded as 
the moſ} invidious injuſtice. 

ADAM SMITH, 


DUBLIN : PRINTED. 


LONDON, RE-PRINTED FOR J. JOHNSON, IN $T. PAUL'S 
CHURCH YARD. 4 
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A 


LETTER 


TO THE 


EARL OF CHARLEMONT, &c. 


M LORD, 


SnonTLy after I had the honour of ſeeing you 
in England, in 1792, I heard that diſturbances 
had broken out in Ireland.—The revolution in 
France, and the political fituation of Ireland had 
a connection, which could not eſcape the eye of the 
moſt ſuperficial obſerver, I therefore reſolved to 
return, and to contribute, whatever talents and ac- 
quirements I poſſeſſed to the common cauſe. I built 
and improved, I employed numerous tradeſmen 
and labourers, as if the country were in perfect ſe- 
curity ; and in the dreadful ſcenes which afterwards 
occurred, I have the ſatisfaction to ſay no tenant on 
my eſtate was ever convicted or ever accuſed - nor 
has a defender been found, even amongſt my work- 
men, As a grand juror, a magiſtrate, and a coun- 
try gentleman, I endeavoured to perform my duty, 
and to abide ſteadily between the extremes of vio- 
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| fly ES 5 
lence and inaftion, When I heard of the French 
Telegraph a new object aroſe for my exertions. 


I recalled to my mind experiments that I had tried 


ſo long ago as the year 1767, when I had practiſed 
this ſpecies of aerial communication; and thinking 
that it might be peculiarly uſeful to this country, I 
conſtructed ſome machines with which I converſed, 
in Auguſt 1794, between Packenbam Hall, (the ſcat 
of Lord Longford,, and Edgeworthſtown. Find- 
ing my ſucceſs equal to my expectations, I was ad- 
viſed by the preſent Biſhop of Offory, who expected 
the arrival of Lord Fitzwilliam, to ſhew my inven- 
tion to ſome gentleman, whoſe opinion would be 
attended to by adminiſtration.— l naturally recurred 
to the Speaker, with whom I had been bred up, 
and with whoſe friendſhip J had been always ho- 
noured ; he immediately underſtood and approved 
the contrivance, gave me the warmeſt encourage- 
ment, and during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, he aſſiſted me in trying expe- 
riments, and in conſtructing the plan of a vocabu- 
lary ; a work of no {mall difficulty and labour. 


In February, 1795, the Biſhop of Offory at my 
requeſt preſented a memorial to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
which I am informed was approved of, and which 
would in all probability have been attended to, if 
Lord Fitzwilliam had remained in Ireland. 


The Speaker had adviſed me to prepare a chain 
_ of 


1 


of Tellographs * from his houſe to Dublin, and in 


conſequence I had erected machines at Collon, Bel- 
lewſtown, Ratoath, and Mulhuddar, and under his 
auſpices, in ſpring 1735, I preſented the following 
memorial to Lord Camden, 

; No. 


la November and December, 1794, the following para- 
graphs, written by ſome perſon unknown to me, appeared in the 
Iriſh and Engliſh newſpapers. 


> Drogheda, November 19th. 

The Right Hon, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, has 
been the firſt in this country to prove the expediency of uſing 
the Telegraph; on Saturday It one was erected on Mount 
' Oriel, near the ſpeaker's at Collon, and another on the hill of 
Skreene, in the county of Meath, fifteen miles diſtant, where 
each party took their ſtation, and when the neceſſary fignals 
were made, they communicated to, and anſwered each other at 
that diſtance, in the ſpace of five minutes. 


The whole apparatus is nothing more than a triangular ſtand 


of about 14 feet in height, placed on ani eminence, at the top of 
which is fixed an index, which turns on a ſwivel: the index has 
eight different ſituations in the circle it deſcribes, ſignifying the 
eight figures, viz. o. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The perſon at the 
correſponding ſtation, taken ſuppoſe fifteen miles off, can clearly 
perceive by the help of a good teleſcope, every ſituation of the 
index, and each party at each fituation is furniſhed with a gloſ- 
ſary or dictionary, to explain the ſignals, and thus the ideas of 
the one, may in a few minutes be communicated to the other. 


In the Star, Oftober 10, 1796, the following deſcription of 
the new French Telegraph appeared. It is obvious that it is 
conſtrued upon the very ſame principles as mine, deſcribed in 
the paragraph, which I have juſt quoted. | 


„Tus TelLscRAPH.—A new machine of this deſcription 
« has been lately erected on the top of the Pavilion of Unity, 
A3 4 « which 
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No. I. 


A. PROPOSAL, 


Addrefied to His ExceLLEency the Loxb Litute- 
NANT of IxELAanD, 


Fe or the eſtabliſhment of a corps of men, to convey 
ſecret and ſwift intelligence. 


In the preſent. ſtate of Europe, and of Ireland in 
particular, it is unneceſſary to expatiate upon the 


«© which forms a part of the palace of the Thuilleries, and 
« which is to communicate with Germany, by a correſponding 
« chain extending as far as Landau, 

In the erection of this machine, which differs materially 
«4 from that of Chappe, every attention has been paid to its 
- ««. improvement, —lt now conſiſts of a large beam, painted 
« black, and fixed horizontally on four large poſts ; attached 
« to the main beam are five diſtin arms, ſimilar to the ſecon- 
« dary arms of the other Telegraph.—There are two other 
«« arms attached to the two central poſts, the former five have 
each eight poſitions, two vertical, four inclined, and two ho- 
68 rizontal, &c. &. : 

«« The number of changes, though apparently beyond the 
« circumſtances of the caſe, will enable the conductors of the 
* machine to ſubſtitute words for letters, and thus not only to 
« accelerate this communication but to make it uſeful, not only 
« to the purpoſes of government, but to thoſe of individuals on 
1% particular occaſions.” 


The idea of my Tellograph, is to point out diviſions by a 
hand or index on an imaginary circle—no change in the form 
can conceal this principle. Te/lograph is the name I give to my 
machine, to denote, that it conveys words inſtead of letters. 
An engraving and deſcription of it will ſoon appear in the 
Tranſactions of the R. I. Academy. 

| utility 


1 
utility of ſpeedy, and ſecret intelligence ; it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that if the eye of government can be 
enabled to ſee the whole country like a Map before 
it, and if its orders can be conveyed by day or 
night, in a few minutes to every part of the king- 
dom, its energy muſt be increaſed beyond the limits 
of ordinary ſpeculation ; and if fuch a mode of com- 
munication be extended to Great Britain, another 
incalculable ſource of advantage would be opened 
to both kingdoms.—lf inſtant notice can be given 
of alarm upon the coaſts, or of domeſtic difturbance, 
the force of government can be directed to the 
point of danger ; unfounded rumours can be ſtopped 
in their progreſs, and incipient tombinations can be 
broken, before they increaſe to any formidable 
magnitude; inferior depredations would become 
leſs frequent, as offenders could ſcarcely eſcape from 
puniſhment—almoſt as ſoon as an offence was com- 
mitted it would be known at every bridge and 
outlet of the diſtrict where it happened; a de- 
ſcription of the offender would meet him wherever 
he went, and a force would every where be ready 
to arreſt him. 


If with great celerity of communication entire 
ſecrecy can be connected; if it be impoſſible that 
any perſon concerned in the buſineſs, can decypher 
the intelligence which he is employed to convey ; 
if the mode of communication can be indefinitely 
varied without difficulty or confuſion ; if the advan- 
he nine ſuch an eſtabliſhment extend to peace as 
A 4 well 


4 

well as war, in preſerving domeſtic ſecurity, in 
promoting the exchange of commodities, in facili- 
tating the buſineſs of inſurance, in preventing frauds 
in lotteries, in equalizing the prices of grain, and of 
other merchandize ; and, in ſhort, if they may be felt 
in every intercourſe of ſociety, there can remain but 
one object to be conſidered the expence of the 
eſtabliſnment: this muſt vary with the extent of 
arge 


2 Perhaps chitty permanent ſtations would be ſuffi- 
cient for the whole kingdom.— In hazy weather, 


portable machines may be detached from theſe ſta- 
tions to keep up the communication. Where it is 
neceſſary that the permanent ſtations ſhould be te- 


nable againſt muſketry or ſudden violence, each ſta- 
tion would coſt about three hundred pounds ; where 


temporary eſtabliſhments ſhould be thought ſuffici- 
ent, half the expence might be ſaved. 


The men who are employed ſhould be under 
military diſcipline, to ſecure their punctuality and 
obedience ; but as they can be employed in the 
place of other ſoldiers, in aſſiſtance of the civil power, 
their.expence ſhould not be charged excluſively to 
this eſtabliſhment. 


Jo conduct this buſineſs, Mr. Edgeworth pro- 
Poſes to raiſe a corps of men, under any denomina- 
tion that may be thought proper, and to have them 
inſtructed, not only in the practice of conveying in- 

| telligence, 


( BP. 
telligence, but in the art of throwing up field _— 
and in the ent of light arms. 


Mr. Edge worth has, at no ſmall expence, both of 
time and money, brought his plan to ſuch perfec- 
tion, that he is willing to eſtabliſh a correſpondence 
between any places his Excellency ſhall point out, 
and to ſuffer, the whole loſs, if his plan ſhall be found 
deficient either in ſecrecy or expedition. 

RIcRARD LovELL EDGtworTH, 
r. R. s. AND M. R. 1. A, 


September tath, 1794. 
Preſented to Lord CamDen, May wes 1795. 


After his Excellency had glanced his eye over 
the title of my memorial, he was pleaſed to ſay, that 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment did not appear to him neceſ- 
ſary, but that he would conſult my friend, the 
Speaker; from whom I afterwards heard, that my 
plan would not be purſued. Laſt September, when 
the alarm of an invaſion reſounded in every part of 
the kingdom, as ſoon as I heard that preparations 
were actually making againſt ſuch an event, I wrote 
the following letter to Lord Carhampton ; who had 
ſeen the Tellograph at Edgeworthſtown, and had 
expreſſed his approbation of its performance. 


—————— — — 


No. IT. 
MY LORD, a 


Ir is rumoured that an invaſion of this country 
is thought poſſible, and that means of defence are 
under 
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( w ) 
under conſideration. —I beg leave to requeſt that 
your lordſhip will offer my ſervices, to convey in- 
relligence from the coaſt ? to government, at my 
own expence, 821 | 


Ie is my dury, or perhaps my whim, to wiſh tht 
my ſmall ſkill as an engineer ſhould be really uſe- 
ful; and I apply to your lordſhip in particular to 
make this offer in my name, becauſe when I had 
the honour of ſeeing you, you appeared to think 
that the country required protection. 

I have the honour to be my lord. &c. 
RIchARD Lovett Epotworrn, 


September $th, 1796. 


No. III. 


Lord CarnameTon's anſwer to my letter was as 
follows. 

DEAR sin, Dublin, September 6th. 

Ir you will be good enough to come up to town, 

my Lord Lieutenant will be glad to converſe with 

you on the ſubject of the Tellograph, and I truſt 

you will be employed. 
I am, dear Sir, 
with great truth, 
your faithful ſervant, 
CARHAMPTON. 


The coaſt of Wicklow was at that time ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt in danger. 


On 


G ) 

On the twelfth, I waited on the Lord Lieutenant, 
who converſed with me ſome time upon the ſub- 
ject; his Excellency aſked me what would be the 
expence of a communication between Dublin and 
Cork, and in what time it could be completed? 
I anſwered—that with the aſſiſtance of machinery, 
which I had ready, and which was at the ſervice of 
government, a temporary eſtabliſhment might be 
formed in a month, and kept up for a year, at the 
expence of £.700,—His Excellency deſired to know 
whether ſuch an eſtabliſhment could not be formed 
in leſs than a month? I replied, that a prudent: 
man would not promiſe it.— His Excellency then 
deſired me to prepare for an experiment before him ; 
the time for which, he ſaid, ſhould be ſhortly ap- 
pointed, His Excellency informed me that Mr. 
Pelham had engaged a perſon belonging to the Ad- 
micalty Telegraph, to come over to eſtabliſh it here, 
and he was ſo good as to add, that he was ſorry my 
propoſal in 1795 had not been accepted. 


I returned my acknowledgments to his Excel- 
lency, but with reſpect to entering into any compe- 
tition with the Admiralty Telegraph, I aſſured him, 
that ſuch had never been my intention ; I had no 
deſign to interfere with any other perſon's intereſt or 
invention, my propoſal related ſolely to this country, 
and my wiſh was purely 7 make my/elf uſeful in the 
manner beſt ſuited to my ſituation and capacity. 


After this converſation, I returned to the coun- 
4 uy, 
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( 19 } 
try, and with the utmoſt expedition completed ſeven 
new Tellographs, of an improved conſtruction, — 
Thoſe, which I had firſt employed, were intended 
for fixed ſtations, and therefore were more cumber- 
ſome, and required ſtands of great ſolidity.— My 
new machines were contrived to- ſhut up like um- 
brellas, and. were furniſhed with portable ſtands. — 
They were of different ſizes: 6, 10, 11, 12, 20 feet; 
to ſhew by experiments at different diſtances, that 
a Tellograph could be read off with a teleſcope, up- 


on any ſpot which could- be barely ſeen with the 
naked eye. 


| No. IV. 
I wrote the er letter to Mr. PRIHAM. 


SIR, neee September 19tb, 1796. 


as obedience to Lord Camden's commands, I 
have prepared Tellographs, with which I am ready 
ta try an experiment before his Excellency, when- 
ever he thinks proper; I have alſo collected ſome 
machines, which I uſed in my firſt trials, and which 
I could employ immediately, to form a temporary 
communication between Cork and Dublin. 


I ſuppoſe, that with a corps of four hundred men, 
and with an expence of four or five thouſand pounds, 
a communication might be eſtabliſhed between 
Dublin and the following places, Brayhead, Wick- 
_ Wexford, Waterford, Dungarvan, Youghal, 

Cork, 


NW 
Cork, Limerick, Galway, Sligo, Loughfoyle, Bel- 
fat, and Carlingford, beſides an extenſive inland 
correſpondence; part of this corps might be em- 
ployed in keeping up a ſpeedy intercourſe between 
the troops of a cordon with my portable Tellograph, 
which a man can carry, and can ſet up in five mi- 
nutes, and which is legible in weather when other 
Telegraphs are ineffectual. 

I have the honour to be, with great reſpect, 
Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
RicHarD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, 


No. V. 


To this Letter Mr. PeLHAam replied. 
_ Phanix Park, September 26th, 1796. 

I Have received the honour of your letter, ſtat- 
ing, that you have prepared ſome Tellographs in 
obedience to the Lord Lieutenant's commands, and 
that you were ready to make an experiment before 
his Excellency. I am to inform you, that his Ex- 
cellency will be very glad to ſee the experiment at 
any time that may be moſt convenient to you; and 
] ſhall be obliged to you if you will give me a day's 
notice. The end of this week would be an eligible 
time if it ſuited you. 

I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
T. PeLnan, 


: ] imme- 


Ko Si Wh 
I immediately went up to town, and I was de. 
fired to wait on Mr. Pelham, at his houſe in the 
Park, on the 2d of October, —The Secretary at 
war and the Secretary for the civil department were 
at breakfaſt with him. He aſked to ſee the port. 
able reconnoitring Tellograph, which I had brought 
with me, and a ſpecimen of my vocabulary. Though 
I had no perſon with me who underſtood the ma- 
nagement of the machines but my ſervant, Mr, 
Pelham deſired to ſee them tried. Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Elliot, the two ſecretaries, whom I did not 
know, obligingly offered to affiſt me. They took 
one of the Tellographs to the * butts in the Park, 
and Mr. Pelham received a meſſage from them in 
the lawn before his houſe, 

Mr. Pelham, and the gentlemen who were with 
him, expreſſed much ſatisfaction at the experiment, 
and he informed me that the Lord Lieutenant was 
to go the next day to Collon, and aſked me if | 
could meet him there, | 


My machines were at this time on their road to 


When the two Secretaries had taken poſſeſſion of the butts 
for their experiment, they were arreſted by a centinel, who con- 
fidered them as perſons that muſt have ſome evil defign in 
view, from the ſtrange apparatus they had with them. It was 
in vain that the Secretary at war declared who he was, the cen 
tinel would not liberate him till he was convinced of his iden- 
tity. | 

The laughter which this occaſioned, and the good humour 
with which theſe gentlemen behaved, made me form agreeable 
hop es as to my future tranſactions with them. 


Dublin, 


61580 
Dublin, I diſpatched a ſervant to take them acroſs 
the country by night, to Collon; two of my ſons 
carried machines to Rellewſtown, eleven Inſh miles 
diſtance from Collon. 


Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the weather, and 
a briſk ſtorm, the next morning Lord Camden had 
the complaiſance to remain two hours on a bleak 
hill to ſee the experiment. It ſucceeded 'to my 
wiſhes, and his Excellency was pleaſed to ſay, that 
he was entirely ſatisfied. He further aſſured me 
that no other Telegraph ſhould be employed in this 
country in preference to mine. 


At Mr. Pelham's deſire, I ſent a written propo- 
ſal for a Tellographic communication, of which 
the following is a copy. 23 


2 


No. VI. 
MEMORIAL, 


PRESENTED OCTOBER GTH, 1796, 


Mr. Edgeworth will undertake to convey intelli- 
gence from Dublin to Cork, and back to Dublin, 
by means of fourteen or fifteen different ſtations, 
at the rate of one hundred pounds per annum, for 
each ſtation, as long as government ſhall think 
proper; and from Dublin to any other place at 
the ſame rate, in proportion to the diſtance. —Pro- 

| vided, 


au 

vided, that when government chooſes to diſcontinue 
the buſineſs, they ſhall pay one year's contract, 
over and above the current expence, as ſome com- 


penſation for the prime coſt of the apparatus, and 
the trouble of the firlt eſtabliſhment, 


9 
+a 


This memorial was accompanied with the following 
letter to Mr. PeLnam 


No, VII. 


SIR, Collon, Oftober 1796. 
I zNCLost a propoſal for eſtabliſhing a Tellograph 
between Dublin and Cork, &c. that ſomething ſpe- 
cific may be immediately before you. 


I was adviſed not to diſtract attention by more 
propoſals than one, and it was ſuggeſted, that if a 
Tellographic corps were "eſtabliſhed, the men at 
each ſtation would be under the command of any 
officer who might be in the neighbourhood, which 
would interrupt my proceedings, and would put 
my conduct, and reſponſibility, into the hands of 
other perſons.—This might ſurely be obviated by 
general orders from the Commander in chief — 1 
cannot therefore help thinking, that it would be 
beſt to eſtabliſh a corps of men in ſtations, tenable 
againſt a mob and againſt muſketry.—That one 
company ' ſhould be employed for attending the 


_y 


(I 

army, for reconnoitring, &c. &c. That this com- 
pany ſhould be changed from time to time, to re- 
lieve the centinels on watch. 


The whole eſtabliſhments, independently of the 
corps, would, if the ſtations were only common 
houſes, coſt about four or five thouſand pounds. 
If chey were made tenable, the expence would be 
about fix or ſeven thouſand pounds, to convey in- 
telligence to every part of the kingdom which 
ſhould be neceſſary, — If a civil eſtabliſhment is 
adopted, ir appears to me, that the men, who muſt 
protect it, would be an additional expence—on-a 
milicary plan, the men who prote&, might condu& 
it. 

For my own part, I am ſenſible that you com- 
prehend the whole of the buſineſs that you ſee the 
great difference that there muſt be between a partial 
and a general plan, and I am perfectiy willing to pur- 

fue, without reſerve, any plan that you ſhall approve. 
beg leave to offer my acknowledgments for the 


goodneſs of his Excellency, and for your liberality 
and kindneſs, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Ricyard Lov IL EDGEWORTH. 


During the converſation that paſſed at Collon, 
Mr. Pelham told me, that the Duke of York had 
expreſſed a wiſh for a reconnoitring Telegraph, 
and that he thought mine was exactly what his 

B Royal 


( 18 ) 
Royal Highneſs wanted. —By the roth I had a new 
portable Tellograph, conſtructed in the hanaſomeſt 
manner in my power ; it contained a teleſcope in 
its. axletree, ſo as to be manageable by a ſingle 
perſon. Mr. Peaham examined this at his houſe in 
the Park, and did me the honour to accept of it as 
a preſent. —He aſked me, if J had any friend to 
whom it would be an object to preſent it in his name 
to the Duke of York. —I mentioned Mr. Bridge- 
man Edgeworth my ward, who belongs to the Wool- 
wich Academy,—Mr. Pelham lamented, that ſend- 
ing for Mr. Bridgeman Edgeworth from England, 
to inſtruct him in the management of the machine, 
would waſte much time.—My fon Lovell, who was 
preſent at this converſation, offered to go over to 
England, to teach his relation what might perhaps be 
of advantage to him. Mr. Pelham immediately pro- 
poſed, that government ſhould defray Mr. Lovell 
Edgeworth's expences—this my ſon in the moſt 
proper manner declined, by ſaying, © that even his 
father ſhould not defray his expences upon ſuch an 
occaſion.” — He was thanked, and applauded, and as 
ſoon as with the utmoſt induſtry another Tellograph 
was completed, he was diſpatched to London with a 
letter from Mr. Pelham to the Duke of York, a 
letter to Colonel Brownrigg his Royal Highnels's 
Secretary, and with other letters of recommenda- 
tion. In the whole of this. buſineſs, I was much 
captivated with Mr. Pelham's politeneſs, and I had 
| ſufficient opportunity of ſeeing the clearneſs and ex- 


tent of his underſtanding. Upon a ſubject entirely 
new 


E 


new to him, he became immediately acquainted with 


the whole detail of my machinery with the conſtruc- 
tion of the vocabulary with the difference, which 
ſhould be obſerved between a vocabulary for com- 
mon uſe, and. one which might be conſtructed for 
an univerſal language—and with all the important 
purpoſes to which ſuch an invention could be ap- 
plied. —He informed me that he had written to Lord 
Grenville, to recommend an eſtabliſhment of the 
Tellograph between England and Ireland, and added, 


« That if the Engliſh miniſtry did not concur in ſuch 


and eſtabliſhment, it was ſtill in the power of govern- 
ment here, to do what they thought proper.” 


On the 28th of October, Mr. Bridgeman Edge- 
worth and my ſon obtained an audience of the Duke 
of York; and on the next day they ſhewed the 
portable reconnoitring Tellograph in Kenſington 
gardens to his Royal Highneſs, who expreſſed his 
approbation in a moſt gracious manner, Colonel 
Brownrigg, the Duke of York's Secretary, engaged 
my ſon to meet him the next day at the Admiralty, 
that he and the Duke's Aid-de-camp might learn the 
management of the machine, and the uſe of the vo- 
cabulary.—Sir William Fawcett was preſent; he 


ſeemed much pleaſed, and gave it as his opinion, 


that the reconnoitring Tellograph might be em- 
ployed in the Weſt Indies to great advantage. 


Before my ſon left London, Colonel Brownrigg 
preſented him, from the Duke of York, with a 
B 2 handſome 
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4 
handſome refracting teleſcope, upon which he was 
permitted to inſcribe his Royal Highneſs's name. 


During this time J had no doubt, that arrangements 
were making for an eſtabliſhment of my Tellograph 
in Ireland, the idea of extending it to Scotland to meet 
the Engliſh Telegraph had been taken up by Mr. 
Pelham ; but as to this country, I had never ſuppoſed 
that any thing was in ſuſpenſe, except the mode of the 
eſtabliſhment, whether it ſhould be civil or military? 
—As ſoon as an adjournment of parliament took 
place, I went to town and waited upon Mr. Pelham 
he was much hurried with buſineſs, but from the 
moment I ſaw him, I could perceive that the views 
of government had changed, and after a few words 
of converſation he promiſed to write to me, and the 
following is a copy of his letter. 


No. VIII. 


Dublin Caſtle, November 17th, 1796. 
DEAR SIR, 

Tur Lord Lieutenant communicated to Lord 
Spencer your plan for eſtabliſhing a communication 
of intelligence between Cork and Dublin, and be- 
tween Dublin and Belfaſt and Donaghadee, by means 
of a Tellograph of your invention, and requeſted to 
know whether ſuch an eſtabliſhment would be of 
ſuch advantage to Great Britain, as to induce Lord 
Spencer to encourage the adoption of it. 

Lord 


Cay 

Lord Spencer and the Board of Admiralty did 
not think it would be of ſuch importance, as to in- 
duce them to encourage his Excellency in making 
the experiment. His Excellency thinking the in- 
vention a very ingenious one, and wiſhing to ſhew 
every degree of attention to you in the buſineſs, con- 
ſulted the Commander in Chief upon the advantages 
to be derived from fuch an eſtabliſhment for the 
communication of intelligence within the kingdom ; 
and not receiving more encouragement from him, 
than he had done- from the Admiralty in England, 
his Excellency has directed me to ſay, that much as 
he admires the invention, and the motives which en- 
gaged the author to apply his talents to this object, 
he does not ſee any purpoſe in this country, for which 
he could be warranted in incurring the expence. 


The utility of a Tellograph may hereafter be con- 
ſidered greater; but I truſt that at all events, thoſe 
talents which have been directed to this purſuit will 
be turned to ſome other object, and that the public 
will have the benefit of that extraordinary activity 
and zeal, which I have witneſſed on this occaſion, in 
ſome other inſtitution, which I am ſure that the 
ingenuity of the aythor will not require much time 
to ſuggeſt. F 

I have the honour to be, with great reſpect, 


dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
T. PELHAM, 
B 3 No, 
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No. IX. 
Mr. EnctworTH's anſwer. 


Edgeworthſlown, November 21%, 1796, 
SIR, { 
| When | had the honor of ſeeing you, I ſtated, 
that my Lord Carhampton's opinion was, hat J 
ſhould be employed; which will appear by the en- 
cloſed copy of his Lordſhips letter of the 6th of 


September *, 


What new circumſtances have occurred to leſſen 
alarm, or make my ſervices unacceptable, I am at 
a loſs to conjecture. My invention however has 
been adopted at the Admiralty, by the Duke of 
York's Chaplain, with ſuch flight alteration as can- 
not blind the public, to whoſe judgment I ſhall ſoon 
ſubmit the whole tranſaction. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| Ricyard Lovett EpceworTh. 


I have, my Lord, in a ſhort and plain narrative, 
laid before your Lordſhip and the public, the whole 
of what has paſſed between government and me re- 
lative to the Tellograph ; and I ſhall now beg leave 
to make a few remarks upon the ſubject. 


In 1795, when my propoſal F was preſented to 


ein 3. 
Lord 


£23" 2 
Lord Camden, the anſwer which I received gave me 
no encouragement ; his Excellency ſaw no neceſſity at 
that time for ſuch an eſtabliſhment : this was a diſ- 
tint anſwer, of which I had no reaſon to complain; 
but in September, 1796, when Mr. Pelham had 
engaged a perſon from England, to bring over the 
Admiralty Telegraph to this country, when that 
perſon had actually arrived, it was plain that go- 
vernment had changed their opinion with regard to 
the utility of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, and when I was 
ſent for by Lord Camden, and deſired by his Ex- 
cellency to prepare Tellographs for an experiment 
before him, when he had inquired from me an eſti- 
mate of the expence of a temporary eſtabliſhment 
for immediate uſe, and had particularly been earneſt 
with reſpe& to the time within which it could be 
completed, had I not reaſon to ſuppoſe, that nothing 
but a proof of the practicability of my propoſal was 
wanting? When a nobleman of high honour and 
ſuperior abilities had written to me that he truſted, 
I ſhould be employed *,” when Mr. Pelham + had 
delired me to bring up to town the machines which 
I had prepared, ſome of which were exprefsly men- 
tioned ꝓ as being intended for a communication from 
Dublin to Cork, when the ſimplicity of the ma- 
chinery, and the impenetrable ſecrecy of the mode 
of communication were applauded by every mem- 
ber of adminiſtration, who had ſeen them—and 
when my invention was finally approved of by the 


* No, II. + No. IV. 2 No. V. 
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Lord Lieutenant himſelf, who gave it in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner a decided preference to any that he 
had heard of, was I too ſanguine in concluding, 


that the general queſtion of expediency had been 


previouſly conſidered ? — Did it appear in any de- 
gree probable, that gentlemen ſhould take and give 
ſo much trouble about a thing which they did not 
mean to purſue ?—Had the incompetency of the 
invention, or the extravagance of its expence, been 
the reaſons aſſigned for the rejection or my propo- 
ſal, and had it appeared that a better or a cheaper 
mode of communication than mine had been ar the 
command of adminiſtration, their oonduct would have 
been in ſome degree juſtifiable. But the contri- 
vance was approved of; and the expence was not 
one fourth of what the government in England paid 
for the Admiralty Telegraph, That the expence 
could not have been the real objection, is evident 
from this ſingle circumſtance — Mr. Pelham had 
been informed of the expence of the Admiralty Te- 
legraph, and had notwithſtanding brought over a 
perſon from the Admiralty, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh 
a communication between Cork and Dublin. 


' The expence of the Engliſh Telegraph between 
Portſmouth and London, a diſtance of fifty-ſix 
Iriſh miles, is three thouſand pounds a year. My 
offer for an eſtabliſhment between Dublin and Cork, 
a diſtance of one hundred and twenty Iriſh miles, 
was upon an eſtimate of one thouſand four hundred 
pounds per annum. At the rate of the Engliſh 

| Telegraph 


18 
Telegraph it would have coſt fix thouſand fix hun- 
dred pounds—a ſum for which, with a very ſmall 
addition, I would have eſtabliſhed Tellographs at 
every important ſtation upon the coaſt. 


I do not mean to aſſert that government ever 
made me a peſitive promiſe, but if any doubt can re- 
main whether government gave me encouragement 
to proceed, let us reflect upon the character and 
conduct of Mr. Pelham. Would he have ſuffered 
my reconnoitring Tellograph to be taken to Eng- 
End, where, as it reſembled in miniature my other 
machines, it would ſubje& them to imitation“; or 
would he have permitted Mr. Lovell Edge worth to 
have gone to London, on purpoſe to have it pre- 
ſented to the Duke of York, if he had not intended 
that my plan ſhould be adopted in this kingdom ? 
Mr. Pelham in his letter to Colonel Brownrigg ex- 
preſoly mentioned, that my fon went for no other 
purpoſe to England; and to me he expreſſed in 
diſtinct terms, that if the Engliſh adminiſtration 
ſhould not concur in the ſcheme of communicating 
intelligence from London to Dublin, * it would 
* ſtill be in the power of government here, to do 


* By the ſame poſt which brought Mr, Pelham's letter 
(page 20) I received a letter from London, which informed 
me, that a Tellograph upon the ſame principle as mine was juſt 
ſet up at the Admiralty by the Dake of York's Chaplain. 
Since theſe ſheets went to the preſs I have learned, that the 
machine which was then erected, had been contrived ſome 
weeks before mine had been taken to England. 

| 4 « what 


| 
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| 
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«© what they pleaſed in the buſineſs.” —T could 
ſcarcely after what had paſſed ſuppoſe, that what 
they pleaſed was nothing. For it muſt be obſerved, 
that no attempt was made to accommodate the 
buſineſs in any manner to my feelings. I had of- 
fered to eſtabliſh a communication from the coaſt to 
Dublin at my own expence *,—of this offer no no- 
tice was taken: I had already, as was known to 
government, expended / 520: as much more 


would have erected a femporary eſtabliſhment (for 


perhaps a year) to Cork; and by this trifling com- 
plaiſance, the utility of my invention might have 
been fairly tried, and the moſt prudential govern- 
ment vpon earth, could not accuſe itſelf of extra- 
vagance in being partner with a private gentleman 
in an experiment, which had with inferior appa- 
ratus, and at four times the expence, been tried and 
approved of in France and England. 


I muſt alſo remark, that I had carefully avoided 
all competition with the Admiralty Telegraph ; my 
propoſals were confined to Ireland t, and the idea 
of meeting the Engliſh Telegraph at Portpatrick 
was a ſecondary conſideration, which might, if a 
national eſtabliſhment took place within this king- 
dom, be adopted at a fortnight's notice, 


The attempt to throw the rejection of my pro- 
poſal upon the Commander in Chief, 1s beſt an- 


* No. I. + No. VII. 
ſwered 
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ſwered by his own letter; in which he tells me, 
« that on the day upon which he ſent for me by 


« the Lord Lieutenant's command, he had found 


« his Excellency and Admiral Kingſmill conſulting 
« on the expediency of ſending for a Telegraph 
e from England; that he warmly recommended 
« my being employed in preference to any other 
« perſon, but that the taking up originally the idea 
« of Telegraphs, and giving it up, were both unknown 
« 4% him,” 


As to Mr. Pelham, I think he has been obliged 
to act againſt his feelings; for beſides the polite- 
neſs of his conduct to me, his letter“ is flatter- 
ing in the extreme—ſome parts of it might from 
another perſon be conſidered as ironical; but I 
firmly believe, that it was written with kindneſs.— 
He deſires me to turn my talents to ſome other 
ſcheme for the public good, thinking (I ſincerely 
hope) that my views are directed to that honeſt 
purpoſe, —But he forgot, that all my former ef- 
forts had been rendered ineffectual by cauſes 
which I could not counteract, and that in any new 
purſuit for the benefit of the public, I could ex- 
pe& nothing but unavailing labour, fruitleſs expence, 
and irretrievable loſs of time.—Fortune has en- 
abled me to bear the loſs of a conſiderable ſum, 
without inconvenience ; but had I been poor, I 
ſhould not have met with more conſideration. 


No. VIII. | 
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Figure to yourſelf, my Lord—for you can fee] 
for your inferiors—the defpair of an ingenious, 
friendleſs nian, who had beſtowed the bread of his 
ſamily in perſecting a project. which ought to have 
been adopted for its utility; figure to yourſelf ſuch 
a man, lured on beyond the bounds of prudence, 
by the fallacious hopes of remuneration, receiving 
at laſt a cold negative, and diſmiſſed to wretched- 
neſs and a priſon.— If this publication can ſave one 
ſuch man from ruin, my expence, and time, and la- 
bour, have been well beſtowed. 


Some years ago, a Miniſter in England (the ſtory 
would ſuit many of his ſucceſſors) ſent for an inge- 
nious man, to whoſe talents he had been indebted, 
and adviſed him to learn Spaniſh. — After three 
months labour, the pale ſtudent preſented himſelf, 
and modeſtly hinted, that he had made a confider- 
able progreſs in that language; but inſtead of being 
appointed ſecretary to a Spaniſh embaſſy, or con- 
ſul to ſome Spaniſh port, he was politely told, © that 
« he was prepared to taſte the ſublime pleaſure of 
« reading Don Quixote in the original.” 


I am not fo utterly unacquainted with courts, 
as not to be aware, that I have neglected ſome of 
thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed (I hope unjuſtly) to 
be eſſential to ſucceſs ;—I was early adviſed by an 
experienced friend, to leave the cutting and carv- 
ing of the buſineſs to government; if I had con- 


nected this advice with what I have heard upon 
other 


( 29 9) 

other occaſions, and inſtead of labouring to ſhow 
economy and diſintereſtedneſs, had I introduced 
my Tellograph in the form of a lucrative job, in 
which there might be good picking for others, I 
might have increaſed the number of my friends, 
and have gratified thoſe who are in power, by an 
opportunity of increaſing patronage.—To him, who 
is not in Parliament, every ſtep in public buſineſs is 
arduous. —W hen Lewis XIV, aſked a lady, © how 
he could find the way to her chamber?“ — ſhe 
anſwered —< Par VEgliſe.” — The ſhorteſt way 
perhaps to the Caſtle, is through the Houſe of 
Commons.—Independently of all intereſted or am- 
bitious motives, there feems to be ſome ſtrange 
delight in political corruption. There are men who 
imagine that there is ſomething humourous, ingenu- 
ous, liberal, and graceful, i in the frank avowal of 
venality. | 


I once applied to a gentleman (Cho had niched 
himſelf comfortably in a feat at a lucrative Board) 
for his aſſiſtance upon a certain buſineſs then before 
Parliament“ Tell me honeſtly, my good friend,” 
ſaid he, © is it a job ? If it is, I will attend—if it is 
not, the thing muſt make its way by its merits.” 


Many will perhaps be ſurpriſed, that afrer my 
opportunities of learning Jetter, I ſhould not have 
availed myſelf of my knowledge of the world— 
To theſe I can only reply in the language of a per- 

ſecuted 
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( 30 ) 
fecuted Stateſman, who, among corrupt Courtiers, 
had the misfortune to preſerve his integrity, 


« Il ſeroit aiſE de vous imiter, mais il 6ſt difficile de y reſoudre,” 


I am impatient, my Lord, to fintſh this part of 
my ſubject, that I may lay aſide the conſtant repe- 
tition of © the moſt diſguſting of all the pro- 
nouns *, which has hitherto been the unſucceſsful 
hero of my tale. — But he who puts his name to 
what he writes, reſpects the liberty of the preſs, 
and ſets an example, which, if it were followed, 
would diſcountenance the effuſions of anonymous 
malice and ſcurrility. 


Whoever appeals to the public, encounters a dan- 
gerous dilemma if he expect the ſympathy of 
mankind, he muſt not only convince them that he 
is injured, but that he feels the injury; for it is a 
contradiction in terms to talk of ſympathizing with 
him who does not fee/. On the contrary, if a man 
ſhews quick ſenſibility, the warmth of his reſent- 
ment alarms the caution of his readers; it is ſuppoſed 
that objects are magnified through the miſt of paſ- 
fion, and it is believed that a man with the beſt in- 
tentions in the world is not to be truſted, and ſhould 
not truſt himſelf, whilſt he is under the influence of 
any violent emotion. To avoid theſe extremes is 
not difficult to him who is really intereſted for the 


* Gibbon's Life. 
public, 
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public, who is perfectly happy in his private life, and 


who is diſappointed more in what concerns others 
than in what touches himſelf, Mankind will juſtly 
ſhare the indignation which he feels for the deſertion 
of their intereſt, and will go beyond his reſentment 
for any neglect with which one who wiſhed to have 
been their bene factor has been treated. My motto 


expreſſes what I think the public will feel on my 


account. 


I ſhall, now endeavour to ſhew, that the object 
which I purſued was national, and that the nation 
has a right to inquire why it was laid aſide. 


When I ſpeak of Tellographs as ſerious means 
of protection, I muſt explain myſelf, and I hope 
I may be pardoned if I ſhould repeat any ideas I 
have already ſuggeſted in my memorials, becauſe I 
have obſerved, that memorials as well as prefaces are 
ſeldom read. 


In this country, objects of ſcience have not been 
much attended to, but the genius of the nation is 
now awake; and the neceſſity of employing every 
reſource of art muſt ſoon be acknowledged. —Sup- 
poſe that two or three different ſquadrons menaced 
the coaſts of Ireland, or perhaps the coaſts of both 
countries, what mult be the firſt wiſh of an intel- 
ligent General ?—Surely to know as ſoon as poſſible 
the real obſe& of the enemy.—lt is commonly 
ſuppoſed, that the South-eaſt coaſt of the kingdom 

would 
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8 
would be the object of invaſion; the Weſt and 
Northern coaſts appear to me to be the moſt in 
danger. I had formed this opinion long before I 
faw the ſame idea expreſſed in an excellent pam- 
phlet © On the Defence of Ireland,” which has been 
withheld, I do not know for what reaſon, from the 

ic. Whatever difference of. opinion there may 
be, as to the parts of our coaſt which require moſt 
to be guarded, the enemy would, at all events, 
endeavour to effect a landing where it was the leaſt 
expected, and would by every poſſible means diſ- 
tract our attention. Our having the certainty of in- 
telligence, muſt either oblige them to concentrate 
their force, or would baffle any attempt to divide 
ours. It has been ſuggeſted, and believed, that fo- 
reign enemies have artfully endeavoured to foment 
inſurrect ĩons amangft the people of Ireland. —Had 
any ſuch plan been concerted to diſtract the country 
by exciting diſturbances amongſt the populace, 
would not a ſpeedy communication of intelligence 
| berween every part of the kingdom and government, 
be one of the moft uſeful means of counteracting 
fuch defigns ?—Apprized of the real circumſtances 
and extent of the danger, minifters would be able 
to regulate their conduct accordingly; proper aſſiſt- 
ance might be afforded to the civil power, and the 
provincial forces might rapidly be collected at the 
neceflary point. 


Are theſe objects of no conſequence ? Does the 


ſecurity of Ireland depend merely upon the phy- 
ſical 


K 

ſital force; which can be collected in its defence? 
And what part of the phyſical force of Ireland can 
be relied upon for its defence ?—one half? one 
third? one tenth of its male inhabitants.?—Surely 
if force is to be relied upon, that force muſt require 
| {kill to direct, and ingenuity to increaſe it, nor 
| ſhould any reſource of human invention be neg- 

leted, which promiſes even problematical or re- 
mote advantages I Is the government of Ireland 
afraid, that too many applications of this ſort ſnould 


be made by Gentlemen ? Is the attention of the 


kingdom too much turned to ſcience ? — Perhaps 
the ſerpent by which the ancients, perſonified inven- 
tion, is one of that ſpecies which will not live upon 
Iriſh ground. To object to the expence of fix or 


ſeven thouſand pounds, and the employment of 


three or four hundred men, upon an object of na- 


tional importance, is to raiſe the value of money 
higher, and to ſink the value of protection lower 


than has been yet attempted by any. Stateſman, who 
was liable to reſponſibility. 


Of late it has been the policy of government to 
affect alarm; it was during one of theſe fits either 
of real or pretended apprehenſion, that Miniſters 
expreſſed ſuch an earneſt deſire to have a Tello- 
graph eſtabliſhed in this kingdom. — A month ap- 
peared to the Lord Lieutenant too long a time to 
elo for the completion of ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
between Dublin and Cork A month paſſed away, 
the danger continued the ſame, but the means of 
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defe nce, which had been fo "wy ſought, be. 
.came © wnmeceſſary.” 


The moſt favourable ſuppoſition, by which we 
can account for the conduct of the Iriſh govern- 
ment in this buſineſs is, that a ſuperior influence in 
England forbade our adminiſtration to proceed.— 
If this be the fact, I can only deplore their humi- 
lating ſtate of tutelage. 


It muſt be mortifying to a Viceroy, who comes 
over to Ireland with enlarged views, and benevo- 
lent intentions, to diſcover, when he attempts to 
act for himſelf, that he is peremptorily checked by 
foreign influence; that a circle is chalked round 
him, beyond which he cannot, or he fancies that 


he cannot move. 


It is in vain that we attempt to ſtudy the cha- 
rater of our Governors, if in fact their diſpoſitions 
have no influence on their conduct. In the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Vice-Royalty in Ireland, there is an automa- 
tic uniformity ; there is no change but in the form, 


that holds the delegated ſceptre ; — perhaps this 


change is ſufficient to amuſe the credulous populace, 


but ſuch of the ſpectators, as are curious to know 
the machinery of the ſpectacle, muſt look for the 
hand that holds the wires, and liſten to the voice 


that ſpeaks behind the ſcenes. 


It is not impoſſible, that the Engliſh government 
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may have been glad to take advantage of an alarm 
of invaſion in this kingdom, to induce the gentle- 
men of Ireland to arm themſelves at * their vwn 
expence in its deſence.—In this point of view we 
may account for the oſtentatious diſplay of anxiety 
in Adminiſtration, for the eagerneſs with which a 
Tellograph was apparently defired at one period, 
and coolly rejected at another. The Yeomanry 
were to be raiſed in the firſt inſtance, and after the 
Yeomanry were raiſed, and the manceuvre had an- 
ſwered its purpoſe, no farther ceremony was neceſ- 
fary towards an individual —A complimentary letter 
was thought a ſufficient © amende honorable,” on the 
part of Miniſters, 


The enlightened author of the pamphlet “On 
the Defence of Ireland, which I have before men- 
tioned, ſtrongly recommends the plan of raiſing 
corps of Yeomanry ; and high praiſe is unqueſtion- 
ably due to the authors of the meaſure, provided 
no inſidious deſign lurks beneath fair pretences. — 
If it were of no other uſe, it will pledge gentle- 
men to remain in the country and defend it: it is a- 
meaſure ſuited to the genius of the nation; from the 
peaſant to the peer there is a ſtrong portion of mi- 
litary ſpirit, mantling in the veins of Iriſhmen.— 
This ſpirit has been put in motion, and if it be di- 
rected with proper ſkill and caution, it may be the 


* Beſides the private expence of the officers, the whole eſta- 


bliſament muſt be paid for by Parliament, independently of the 
army and Militia. 
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ſalvation of the country: but then it muſt not be 
relied upon for ſervices to which it is inadequate: 
the different corps of Yeomanry in the capital, the 
fineſt body of men perhaps that exiſts in Ireland, are 
in their formation and their ſpirit the ſame to all in 
tents and purpoſes, as the Volunteers of truly glo- 
rious memory ; their local and profeſſional ſituations 
muſt however be conſidered, when we look up to 
them for protection againſt a foreign enemy.—To 
protect property and their unarmed fellow-citizens, 
from perſonal violence and rapine, they are more than 
competent; but it would be a moſt abſurd attempt 
to oppoſe them to an invading enemy. If the 
merchants ſhut up their counting houſes, tradeſ- 
men their ſhops, if men of every occupation ruſh 
from the city to the camp, if the deſk and bar are 
forſaken for the ſword, if the aſtoniſhed client ex- 
claims, 
« Balked are the courts, and conteſt is no more, 


can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch enthuſiaſm would be uſe- 
ful or could be durable? or can we imagine that 
property would be more ſecure in a populous city, 
where none were left to protect it? -In the country 
to collect the Yeomanry into armies, or to invite 
them by the powerful ſpirit of emulation to the 
coaſts, would be ſtill more fatal—greater danger 
would be incurred, than if property never had been 
regularly armed. Moſt certainly the proper em- 
ployment of ſuch a force is in the protection of 


whatever might tempt the hand of rapine.— With 
ſuch 
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ſuch internal ſecurity as Yeomanry can enſure, with 


the trained Militia, and a di/ciplined army, Ireland 
might mock invaſion, 


Whether any attempt ſilently to convert the 
militia into fencibles dare be made in Ireland, I 
will not venture to foretel; that it has been thought 


of, I will not heſitate to aſſert, Were this fatal 
deſign to be purſued, were the nation to believe, 


that our -Yeomanry is the ſame as that glorious 
army of Volunteers which, under your command, 
my Lord, withered the hopes of France, the coun- 
try would be undone :—for in the hour of danger, 
a Britiſh Miniſter dares not leave a regiment in Ire- 
land, which might be looked for in Great Britain, — 
The troops of the line in England will be largely 
drafted for the Weſt Indies, which are obviouſly, in 
the eyes of the Miniſter, the moſt valuable appen- 
dages of the Britiſh empire. Were Ireland, in con- 
ſequence of theſe meaſures, to be abandoned to the 
protection of Fencibles and Yeomanry, no human 
ſagacity could foreſee the conſequences. 


I hope that my opinion with reſpect to the Veo- 
manry “ has been diſtinctly expreſſed. I approve 
highly of the inſlitution, and of the motives, which 
animate the gentlemen who compoſe it; but I de- 


* I muſt differ with the author of: the pamphlet to which I 
have alluded, in one particular. He thinks the clothing of 
Yeomanry, of no conſequence.—On the contrary, I believe, to 
allure the people, military uniform is eſſential. 
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precate an improper uſe of them.— I dread leſt it 
ſhould become a national boaſt, that we can defend 
ourſelves, and leſt that boaſt ſnould be believed in 
England, and ſhould be too juſtly appreciated in 
France, 


No mode of defence, however, can poſſibly be 
adopted, which might not derive eſſential advan- 
tages, from a ſyſtem of ſpeedy and univerſal intel- 
ligence: whether we conſider the internal police of 
the country, or precaution againſt an invading ene- 
my, ſuch a ſyſtem muſt be of conſiderable import- 
ance. The actual eſtabliſhment of Telegraphs in 
two powerful nations in time of war, ſufficiently 
protects the principle from being ſtigmatized as vi- 
ſionary. That it would be immediately uſeful in this 
kingdom muſt be apparent from analogy, and from 
obſervation; the opinion of ſome of the beſt in- 
formed men in Ireland, is decidedly in favour of a 
Tellographic eſtabliſhment * in this country — The 


* I ſhall quote only the authority of the Speaker—can 1 
quote a better? 


The following is an extract from a * which [ received from 
him, a few days after Lord Carhampton wrote to me, to ſay that 
the Lord Lieutenant wiſhed to ſpeak to me, on the ſubject of 

* the Telegraph. 

„% am happy that Lord Carhampton has prevailed on the 
% Lord Lieutenant to ſend for you for I am perſuaded Tele- 
graphie communication is eſſentially neceſlary, and ſo far 
« as | underſtand other Telegraphs, I am ee yours is 
« the moſt effeQual.” 

great 
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great expence, Which the Engliſh Miniſtry have 
without heſitation beſtowed upon the Admiralty Te-, 


demonſtrates clearly the value they ſet upon 
ſuch a mode of communication in England, —Are 
we to ſuppoſe that a Britiſh Miniſter thinks that too 
dear for Ireland which can be obtained at leſs than 
half price ? Or is any national eſtabliſhment for the 
defence of this country, which coſts a ſhilling, to be 
deemed extravagant by a foreign financier ?—Are 
the ſupplies liberally granted by our Parliament to 
be purpoſely fenced round with limiting clauſes, to 
appropriate the money raiſed upon the people to the 
uttermoſt penny, leſt any ſum ſhould remain which 
might be diſpoſed of, for the advantage of the na- 
tion at large * ?—This is treating us in the uſual ſtyle 
which England has aſſumed towards her colonial de- 
pendencies. 


In what light Ireland is ſometimes conſidered by 
Engliſhmen, we may learn from the following paſſage 
in one of Gibbon's letters to Lord Sheffield f. — 
« Of Ireland, I know nothing - and while I am writ- 


® The ſums of money permitted to be laid out, or, as I have 
heard ſome financiers expreſs it, find in canals and public build- 
ings, are an exception in point of fact: but they are no excep- * 
tion as to che wiſhes of the Government. So many members of 
Parliament are intereſted in canals, that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, let him grumble as he might, could not refiſt —In this 
the will of the people has been effective. Whether Ireland has 
been benefitted by this act of its own, requires no anſwer. 


+ Gibbon's Life. 
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«ing the decline of a great empire,” I have not lei- 
ſure to attend to the affairs of a remote and petty 
« Province.” We ſometimes accideutally perceive 
objects by reflection in a glaſs, which are carefully 
concealed from our direct view. From the little 
attention which the Englſh Miniſtry pay to the de- 
fence and protection of this kingdom, we may dif- 
cover how inſignificant Ireland appears in the eſti- 
mation of the Britiſh Cabinet, Vet it ſeems extra- 
ordinary, that their unfortunate experience in one 
quarter of the globe ſhould have made ſo little im- 
preſſion upon the memory, or upon the good ſenſe 
of the Engliſh nation.—After the loſs of © tbe brigbt- 
eft Jewel in the - Britiſh Crown*,” the remaining 
gems ſhould be guarded with ſome increaſe of care 
and ſolicitude. 


Ireland is no petty province, for ſhe has an inde- 
pendent legiſlature.—l mean not to enter into the 
Sphynx's riddle of her dependent and independent 
crown. - I judge of her importance from her natural 
and acquired reſources —from her poſition in Europe 
—her peculiar ſufficiency to her own ſubſiſtence— 
her obvious increaſe in induftry and knowledge— 
and above all by her ſudden tranſition from apathy 
to exertion, —Old prejudices in nations, as well as 
in individuals, remain in the mind, and influence the 
conduct, long after the circumſtances in which they 
originated are changed. A century ago Ireland 


* Lord Chatham's Speeches. 
was 
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was a burthen to England, now ſhe is her moſt uſe- 
ful ally. But whatever may be the relative import- 
ance of Ireland in the eyes of a Britiſh Miniſter, it 
cannot be imagined, that he ſhould in time of danger 
leave us utterly defenceleſs; and though his ſenſibility 
may not be very acute, it muſt be rouſed by our 
ſituation, —At a moment when there was general 
apprehenſion of an invaſion, it was ſcarcely to be 
expected, that his economy ſhould, in oppoſition to 
all other motives, have decided him to reject an eſta- 
bliſhment of acknowledged and eſſential m in 
the defence of the kingdom. 


Your Lordſhip will not, I hope, imagine, that 
after the experience I have had, I am yet weak 
enough to ſuppoſe, that any thing I can urge in 
favour of the utility or policy of this eſtabliſhment, 
will make any impreſſion upon Miniſterial minds,— 
I addreſs myſelf to the public—to thoſe in Ireland, 
who have ſomething to protect. Thele things paſs 
like a dream from the memory of men high in office, 
They are taught to believe, that their approbation is 
the meaſure of all excellence, and that their opinion 
neceſſarily guides the judgment of all who are their 
inferiors in rank, 


The language of adulation deccives the ear, and 
the habits of elevated ſtation deceive the eye of 
the great; every thing is meaſured by its relation to 
ſome immediate object which occupies their con- 


tracted ſphere of viſion. That very elevation which 
ſhould 
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ſhould give them a commanding view of things, 
attracts a miſt about them, which diſtorts, and dif. 
proportions diſtant objects. There is alſo ſomething 
in power, which operates ſtrangely upon the human 
heart and underſtanding, which produces in thoſe 
who poſſeſs it an overweening ſelfiſhneſs, and a 
callous indifference to the intereſts and feelings of 
others. They conſider the lives, and talents, and 
time of mankind, as at their abſolute diſpoſal. 


« Un canonier de plus ou de moins qu'importe 
ril pourvũ que le grand Seignior ſoit bien ſervi!“ 
exclaimed a Turkiſh miniſter to the Baron de Tott— 
This ſhocks us from a Grand Vizier, but when there 
is queſtion of ſending thouſands to encounter a plague, 
the ſame ſentiment from a Britiſh Miniſter does not 
aſtoniſh us. 


It is in vain to attempt to change feclings which 
are the combined reſult of ſituation and habit. — 
Our language muſt be adapted to the comprehen- 
ſion and diſpoſitions of thoſe whom we addrefs, — 
Talk not then to men in office of the virtue, the 
wiſdom, the public utility, of fuch and ſuch con- 
duct, but talk to them of its connexion with their 
private policy, —This is a language which they per- 
ſectly underſtand. — Calculate the probability of 
their perſonal diſgrace or danger, and you catch 
their ear as by the ſudden influence of a charm.— 
They liſten with the ſuperſtitious eagerneſs of men 
in love with Fortune, who know her fickleneſs, 
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and who ſeel how much they depend upon her 
ſmiles. 

It requires but little ſkill in prophecy, to foreſec 
that in theſe times of danger, when the minds of 
numbers are awake to the conduct of government, 
no Miniſter will long maintain his power, who truſts 
to the left-handed wiſdom of duplicity, who is pro- 
digal in all that concerns the intereſts of his own 
party, and economic, not to ſay avaricious, in all 
that concerns the happineſs of a people, and the 
fafety of a kingdom. The character of the Miniſ- 
ter, contraſted with that of his diſtinguiſhed politi- 
cal riyal in a period original and unprecedented, 
makes the danger of this little paltry and futile po- 
licy, the more evident and palpable — that ſuch 
conduct may not be too fatally extended to the 
rejection of other projects for the defence and ſafety 
of the kingdom, it may not be without its uſe im- 
partially to delineate the characters of thoſe wha 


guide the empire, 


Two rival Stateſmen divide the opinion of the 


public—oppoſite in temperament, education, ſyſ- 
tem, and in whatever conſtitutes character. Shaded 


by the prophetic mantle of his father, there was 


in the firſt appearance of the one ſomething of ſub- 
limity; ſplendid abilities, unuſual ſanctity of manners, 
beſpoke and juſtified the confidence of his country. 
Raiſed at once to a high ſtation, preſſed by bu- 
lineſs that muſt be inſtantly performed, he was ob- 


liged 
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liged to accept of aſſiſtance from men hackneyed 
in the ways of office, and by degrees was compelled 
to relinquiſh the favourite honorable reſolutions of his 
youth. He did not conſort with men who marked 
his firſt deviations, — Courtiers are not always furniſh- 
ed with a moral plumb rule to adjuſt the rectitude of a 
friend, though they ſometimes apply it rather awk- 
wardly to detect the obliquity of an enemy.—The 
unbounded confidence of the public tempted the 
frailty of his nature, and he ſcrupled not to impoſe 
a little upon e people, who had * ſo much 
upon themſclves. 


The other, Stateſman had a character to make. 
With the exuberant animation which uſually ac- 
companies genius, he ran the eccentric round of 
diſſipation.— But this to him was a ſhort and ſalutary 
experiment: the ſame ſocial nature at his firſt en- 
trance upon his political career led him to tolerate, 
perhaps to imitate his companions: but his taſte 
and judgment ſoon diſdained the mean arts and ſor- 
did objects of inferior ambition.—His moral cha- 
racter has been gradually formed by the conviction 
of his underſtanding, and perhaps not a ſingle year 
has been added to his le which has not added to 
his virtue. 


The philoſophic eye will perceive the influence 
of character not only in the conduct of affairs, but 
in the deliberation of the ſenate. When the melo- 
dious voice of the Miniſter ſteals upon the ear, 


when 
} 
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when he leads us © through many a bout of 
lengthened” ſweetneſs,” far away from the object 
which we ſought, we feel as if our underſtandings 
had been convinced, when our ſenſes only have been 
oratified. When he aſſumes the tone of argument, 


we admire the lucid order, the beautiful connexion, - 


the high poliſh of his oration. It is true the parts 
are put together with dexterity ; the joinings and 


defects in the materials are exquiſitely concealed by 


workmanſhip. - The varniſh is' ſo delicate, that no 
rude hand ventures to deface ĩt.— But when it yields 
to time, and reveals the wretched materials which it 
covered, we are amazed to ſee ſo much ſkill and 
ingenuity beſtowed upon ſuch a worthleſs fabric. 


His opponent riſes—We forget the orator, and 
ſympathize with every feeling of the man.—With 
the energy of a maſter-hand, he ſtrikes out at every 
blow a diſtinct idea, —He never ſpins the ſlight 
goſſamer of ſophiſtry, to catch the feeble and flut- 
tering attention; but with Herculean nerve, we ſee 
him forge out link by link the chain of demonſtra- 
tion.— There 1s no pauſe, no reſpite, till the maſſive 
length is complete and rivetted round the mind. 


In a commercial nation, it is natural to look more 
to the financier than to the Stateſman ; but theſe are 
not times when fiſcal abilities can ſave an empire. 
Miniſters who have furniſhed their memories with 
ſtatiſtical tables, and all the detail of diplomaticlearn- 
ing, are well qualified in times of tranquillity to trim 

the 
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de bade ofiieropt, and to calculate its nice li- 
brations : but in the hour of tempeſt and danger we 
abandon theſe refined ſpeculations : we look. for a 
Stateſman, who when he finds himſelf hurried on by 
the irreſiſtible current of affairs, governs himſelf by a 
bolder prudence, and who whilſt the ſtorm rages, 
dares to rely on the rapid ſuggeſtions of a vigorous 
and comprehenſive mind. 


I have been inſenſibly led beyond my original in- 
tention, and have touched upon what I hope to 
make the ſubject of a future letter. The extent of 
your Lordfhip's indulgence, though I have tried it, 
I ſcarcely know, but I hope you will pardon me for 
endeavouring to mix ſomething of higher import, 
with what might appear only a perſonal concern.— 
The ſame apology will I hope be accepted by the 
public, who will pardon me for having intruded 
myſelf ſo long upon their attention,—I conſider the 
tranſaction I have laid before them, rather as a pub- 
lic than a private concern.-Had I merely experi- 
enced a vulgar diſappointment in ambition, had J 
imply diſcovered duplicity in a court, I ſhould not 
think the novelty of my diſcovery, or the bitterneſs 
of my diſappointment, would much intereſt the pub- 
lic. But ſurely the public has ſome intereſt in know- 
ing, what offers are made to government for the de- 
fence of the country, how thoſe offers are received, 
and what treatment an individual meets with, who, 
without the common motives of emolument or am- 
bition, applies himſelf with ſome perſeverance, and, 

as 
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as it is allowed even by thoſe who reject his ſer- 
vices, with ſome ſucceſs, to perfect an object of na- 

tional utility. The few who ſtudy politics as a 
- ſcience, who conſider events not ſo much as to their 
abſolute as their relative magnitude, who mark the 
ſpirit of the times, the temper of thoſe who govern, 
and of thoſe who ſubmit, will from flight omens 
draw important auguries—* Take a ſtraw,” ſays 
Selden, © and throw it up into the air, you may ſee 
« by that, which way the wind 1s, which you ſhall 
not do by caſting up a ſtone.” 


Even thoſe, who do not call themſelves politicians, 
may find ſome advantage in looking into public 
meaſures. The habit of conſidering, and judging 
of affairs improves the ſagacity of be people. The 
letters of Secretaries and Commanders in Chief 
can be contemplated at leiſure and without awe in a 
printed form, and perſons who are apt to feel their 
underſtandings bewildered by the myſteries of of- 
fice, when the veil is fairly drawn, will be glad to 
diſcover that plain common ſenſe is competent to 
diſcuſs and decide . Whilſt every thing can be 
fully laid before the public, there is no danger that 
the people ſhould be oppreſſed; and thoſe who 
attack the liberties of mankind, have more to dread 
from the inviſible union of enlightened minds, than 


* I appeal to every man's recollection of his feelings upon 
the publication of Mr. Boyd's negociation with Mr, Pitt, and of 
Lord Fitzwilliam's and Admiral Cornwallis's with other mem- 
bers of adminiſtration. 
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from all the cabals of faction, or all the leagues of 
ignorant force. 


Cardinal Mazarine, when he heard any comments 
upon his meaſures, uſed to exclaim “ Let ther 
« ſay what they pleaſe, provided they let me do what 
ce ]'pleaſe.”— The people have more reaſon to be 
content with their ſhare in this diviſion of power, 
than the ſhort-ſighted politician apprehended. The 
deſpotic Cardinal's maxim, with a trifling alteration, 
may be juſtly adopted as an axiom by a free nation. 


ce Let us ſay and write, whatever conſtitutional 
liberty allows, and let Miniſters attempt what they 
dare,” 
I have the honor to be, 


my Lord, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
your Lordſhip's 


obliged and humble ſervant, 


Ricyard Lovtitt, EDGewoRTH. 


Edgeworthſlown, 
December 13th, 1796. 


POST- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Edgeworth's Town, Fan. 17, 1797. 


O N Friday the 3oth of December, at night, I 
received authentic intelligence that the enemy were 
on our coaſts.—-I immediately ſent a ſervant ex- 
preſs to Mr. Pelham with a letter offering to erect 
the Tellographs, which I have in Dublin, on any 
line that government ſhould direct, and to bring 
. my own men along with me; or to join the army 
with my portable Tellographs to reconnoitre and 
convey intelligence. 


My ſervant was ſent back with a note from 
Mr. Pelham, containing his compliments, ard the 
promiſe of a ſpeedy anſwer.— No anſwer has ever 
reached me. | 


Upon ſuch an emergency I could, with the im- 
provements which I have mentioned in my letter 
of the 19th of September, and with the aſſiſtance of 
my friends, have eſtabliſhed a communication be- 
| D tween 
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tween Dublin and any of our ports before the 
French fleet had left the coaſt; and had my offer 
been accepted, it ſhould not have coſt government 
a ſhilling. | 


I did not feel mortified at this neglect, becauſe 

I was ſenſible, that the diſpleaſure of the public 
would not light upon me; but I felt, and feel 
much concern in being deprived of an opportunity 
of alleviating the anxiety and diſtreſs of thouſands, 
and of ſaving an enormous expence to this country; 
T have been informed from various quarters that a 
Tellograph has been moſt earneſtly wiſhed for ; 
danger quickens the perceptions of individuals to 
national intereſts, and every practicable ſcheme of 
defence is conſidered with an eagerneſs very dif- 
ferent from the apathy of general ſafety. —Govern- 
ment had not the ſame feelings as individuals, or it 
would have taken means to inform the people with 
certainty and expedition: nor is it to be expected, 
that in a ſyſtem ſupported by patronage any fortu- 
nate opportunity for profuſion ſhould be ſuffered to 
eſcape—whether the anxiety of the Caſtle was pro- 
portioned to the real difficulty or danger, I am at a 
loſs to conjefture ; of this however I am certain, 
that the confuſed, and contradiftory reports pub- 
liſhed under the ſanction of Government, and which 
have appeared at ſecond-hand in the Engliſh pa- 
pers, cannot upon a reperuſal convey any agree- 
able ſenſations either to themſelves or to the peo- 
1 | ple: 
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ple: the ſame narrowneſs of defign is obvious in 
every thing, the ſame confidence in fortune, and 
the ſame indifference about the future. The critic 
was not much miſtaken, who aſſerted, that the 
moſt intereſting circumſtance in the tragedy of 
Iphigenia in Euripides is the direction of the winds. 
Which of the heathen Deities we have propitiated 
in our favour I cannot tell; it certainly was not 
Mercury ! 


I ſhall not expatiate upon the advantages that 
might have been obtained, and the evils which 
might have been avoided, by another ſyſtem; be- 
cauſe the feelings of individuals, and the good ſenſe 
of the public, will ſuggeſt more than I could enu- 
merate or imagine. I ſhall only ſubmit a few que- 
ries to the conſideration of Government, and to 
the judgment of the country. 


How many hours elapſed from the firſt appear- 
ance of the enemy on the coaſt to the time that it 
was known by Government * ? 


How many minutes would have intervened had 
a Tellograph been previouſly eſtabliſhed ? 


* An accurate journal of the weather is kept at my houſe, 
one column of which has for ſeveral months been appro- 
priated to regiſter the comparative clearneſs of the atmo- 
ſphere ; and but one petiod of 24 hours has been too hazy for 
my Tellograph ſince the 26th of December. 
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How many days were waſted in fruitleſs wiſhes 
for an Engliſh fleet ? 


In how many hours could a meſſage have been 
ſent from Cork by Donaghadee to London, had the 
propoſed plan of communication been adopted ? 


Would it have been entirely agreeable to the 
Engliſh miniſtry to have received immediate intel- 
ligence from Ireland upon a late occaſion ? | 


Would it have been neceſſary with a Tellograph 
to have given ſuch contradictory orders to the 
troops, to have haraſſed them with forced 
marches, and to have diſcouraged them with coun- 
termarches? or did not theſe orders plainly pro- 
ceed from the want of intelligence and from in- 


deciſion ? 


Would the general alarm have produced the 
fame anxiety amongſt individuals if intelligence 
had been conveyed from hour to hour with 
expedition ? 


Would the ſame pecuniary embarraſſments, the 
ſame diſtreſs, the ſame ſtagnation of trade, the ſame 
bankruptcies have been the conſequence of an at- 
tempted invaſion, - if immediate communication 
could have been kept up between diſtant correſpon- 
dents, and had the real ſituation of affairs been con- 
ſtantly and regularly laid before the public ? 
What 
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What will be the additional expence charged to 
the public for the movements occaſioned by hurry 
and uncertainty ? 


Will not every neglect, and every falſe ſtatement 
be known in a few days by the — as well as 
by our friends ? 


Might not the Engliſh Miniſter have been ſpared 
the ridicule of haranguing upon the improbability of 
an attack upon Ireland at the very time that the 
enemy was upon its coaſt? 


Was it a ſtroke of humour in Mr. Pitt, or a 
glimpſe of his father's prophetic ſpirit, to ſay (De- 
cember 3oth), © I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if in 
« their rage for annexing territory which does not 
ce belong to them, they (the French) ſhould make 
ce Ireland part of France, one, and indiviſible ?” 


May not the favourite policy of divide and con- 
quer, eventually be reverſed, and become divide 
and be conquered ? 


May not the Greek proverb, © half is better 
than the whole,” be miſapplied in governing a 
country ? 


Should not the errors of the paſt be leſſons for 
the future? Or, after all, will it be thought, that as 
the 
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Muſt we not admire the piety of our 10 
vernor, who, in his meſſage to Parliament, 
2” Lhd the nent e with © mode aki 
« Admits, and leaves us Providence care!” "of 


THE END. 


